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~ SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION OF THE 
FARMER IN PORTLAND. 

In accordance with the request of many of our 
friends, we have concluded to publish the Farmer 
simultaneously at Winthrop and Portland. Mr. O. L. 
Sanxonn, Bookseller, Exchange Street, is publishing 
agent at Portland, with whom our friends can commu- 
nicate and do business pertaining to the paper. 

There are many reasons for doing this. That excel- 
lent paper, the Yankee Farmer, formerly published in 
ihe city of Portland, has been some time since re- 
moved to Boston and published exclusively in that 
city. It will be much more convement for our Cum- 
berland subscribers to have some person in Portland 
with whom they can communicate and to whom they 
can make remittances. While we shall endeavor to 
deserve the patronage of the farmers in that section of 
the State, we hope they will cheerfully lend us a hand 
and aid us in the cause we shall try to advocate and 
promote. 





7 Letters and communications sent by mail shoula 
be directed to the Publishers at Winthrop, as hereto- 
fore. When sent by private conveyance, they may be 
left either at the office in Winthrop or Portland, as 
way be most convenient. 


—Le— 
NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

We cut the following from the Mechame and Far- 
mer,ahighty respectable paper published in Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, merely to show how the writers on the 
British side of the question, attempt to mystify the 
subject,and keep their friends in the dark as it regards 
ihe facts in the case. The Editor observes that the 
author of the communication has personally explored 
the territory in dispute, and that Lis communication 
may not be void of merit. If he has veen upon the 
disputed territory, as no doubt he has, and if he has 
also read the words of the treaty he kaows better than 
lo write such an article as that for truth. We also have 
veen the disputed territory in our day, and have look- 


7} 


d at the words of the treaty mere than once. 


Connecticut river; another dispute ensues: go on— 
finish the route—return home—make a report. Each 
big with national feeling, anda desire to please his 
empioyers, colors highly the picture. To talk of 
leaving to the decision of a third party, such a ques- 
tion, in such a state, would be the meridian of folly. 
But if their mightinesses at the helm of state, or 
their high functionaries, the Commissioners, would con- 
descend to listen to some of us small fry, who have 
no other means of communication with them than to 
take the trouble 10 write down our knowledge and 
send it to my Lords in the columns of a newspaper, 
this vexed question could have been amicably settled 
many yearsago. Why goto the old monument to start 
your line? Look at the words of the Treaty. (1) Is 
the old monument at the westernmost head, source or 
spring of the St. Croix? NO! it is at the northwest 


head! (2) If you have any doubtas to the correctness | 


of this assertion, turn to Schoodic Lake, and explore 
that region. You will find that lake a large body of 
the westermost head waters of the St. Croix. Look 
for, and find the westermost brook which empties into 
that lake-—explore the westermost source of said brook 
and your daty will be so far fulfilled according to the 
letter and spirit of the treaty of 1783;—fix your land- 
mark there; you will find it not far from the latitude 
of 45 degrees north, the original northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia (3)—start vour north line from this last 
mentioned landmark—pursue your route north; you 
will not see the river St. John, but cross a branch of 
the penobseot and strike the regular ridge of highlands 
far west of Mars Hill, where no dispute can possibly 
arise respecting the high lands dividing the waters. 
Enlarcement on this subject is unnecessary at pres- 


ent. (4) H.” 


Norrs. 1. Well, whatare the words of the trea- 
ty ? Here they are—“‘ Art.2. And that all disputes 
which might arise in future, on the subject of the boun- 
daries of the United States may be prevented, it is here- 
by agreed and declared that the following are and 
shall be their boundaries, viz: from the northwest an- 
gle of Nova Scotia, (viz. that angle which is formed 
by a line drawn due north from the source of the St. 
Croix river to the highlanda;) along the said highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty themselves into 
the St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, to the northwesternmost head of Connecti- 





leut River,” &c. 
NI 

' . _— , } 
NoRTH Easvenn Bounpary. We have recently | fo 
received a nbuinber of cominunications on the Bounda- ; 


° ‘ . ° } 
vp is | boundaries not in dispute. Now where in the name 
ry Question, vudoubted|y considered by their authors | | | 


llows them in the second article relates to other 


| ternmost source of the St. Croix, which he says is the 


Northwest angle, and then run north to to what? 
To the Northwest angle. Oh, no—that's “ way down 
sou’ sou’,” but to the highlands a little above Moose- 
| head. Does this man who has personally explored the 
| disputed territory understand the points of the com- 
| pass ? Lethim place himself in the centre of the ter- 
ritory now comprising New Bruaswick and Nova Sco- 
tia, which he will admit was formerly all called Nova 
Scotia, and direct his course Northwest from that po- 
jsition. Willit bring him to the head of Schoodic 
|Lake or to any of the little brooks running into 
'Schoodic Lake? By no means. It will range him 
up North of Madawaska, full as far as he will desire to 
| have it, aud that is the course that he ought to go, for 
‘he will find that long before our Revolution, the 
Boundary between Lower Canada and Nova Scotia was 





| fixed on the highlands which separate the waters of 


the St. Lawrence from those flowing into the Atlantic 
See the King’s proclamation, Oct. 7th, 1763, and also 


jan Act of Parliament in 1774. In his proclamation, 


the King declared that the Government of Quebec 
should be bounded South of the St. Lawrence, by a 
line crossing that river and the lake Champlain, in 
forty-five degrees of north latitude, and “ passing 
alorg the highlands which divide the rivers that empty 
themselves into the said river St. Lawrence, from those 
that fall into the sea, and also along the coast of the 
Bay des Chaleurs,’’ &c. 

The Act of Parliament reads thus, “ bounded on the 
South by a line from the Bay of Chaleurs along the 
highlands which divide the rivers that empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawrence from those that fall into the 
sea to a point in forty-five degrees of north latitude on 
the vastern bank of the river Connecticut.’ 

Is it not singular, that what was then so clearly des 
cribed and understood, should now be wholly lost, and 
that notwithstanding all the surveys and explorations, 
and arbitrations, discussions, and long years of negeci- 
ation, it is yet a matter of dispute eufficient to agitate 
two mighty nations, where highlands can be found / 
Verily, we do not so much marvel at the Dutchman's 
award. He must very naturally conclude, if the sharp 
sighted Yankees and Englishmen could not find them, 
they must be sunk, and as they could not be in the & 





These are the identical words of the treaty ; what | Lawrence, he very sagely concluded that they were in 
| the bottom of the St. John. 


If our neighbors insist wpon having the head of 


as of sterling merit—but which in onr estimation | common sense does he find ground for asking | Schoodic Lake the Northwest angle, Lower Canada 


were unworthy of the space they would occupy in 
our columns. The following, however, may not be 
void of merit—-as the author has personally explored 
lhe territory im dispute, 

, suendery Question. There appears to be another 
rxploration and survey about to commence on this 





lerritory of contention, which wil! probably termi- 
Pas as all other surveys have terminated. The first 
~tamissioners made a mistake in their starting point, 
= each succeeding surveying party took it for gran- | 
a that the old monument fixed up at the starting | 
point to run 2 north line, was infallibly fixed a sacred 
ate Pherefore, the high commissioners had | 
ha ho what a thousand bushmenecould shew 
ra gm mean the old monument) set their compass 
tro re ene life, start and travel over the old 
pute and di doer an observation on Mars I[ill, die- 
continues vide—the one faces to the west, the other 
the tives a till he hears the whales spouting in 
rh. t. Lawrence; then makes a circnit—gets 

orseshoe shaped millions of acres, and finally 





pee the other Commissioners line, and agrees to 
tothe West; proceed together to the head of 


whether the Old Monument is at the “ Westernmost 
head, source or spring of the St. Croix ?” 

2. It is at the northern head at the farthest extreme 
*« head source or spring’ from its mouth, just where 
honest common sense would place it 


must include almost the whole of what is now New 
Brunswick, and Sir John Harvey has no control over 
Madawaska—the Aroostook—Woodstock, &c., or. 
there is a territory south of those highlands and the 
gentleman's northwest angle, which belongs to nobody 


3. Indeed ! then the original Northwest angle of | Which horn of the dilemma will the gentleman take ’ 


Nova Scotia is at the upper end of Schoodic Lakes ! 
Then Lower Canada must come down marvelously 
close to the Bay of Fundy. 

This is his reason for hunting up the westernmost 
source of the St. Croix, forsooth, because this is the 
‘‘ original Northwest angle of Nova Scotia.’’ Surely, 
the commissioners who made the treaty were a set of 


stupid fellows when they directed, in order to find this 


same Northwest angle of Nova Scotia, that they should 
begin at the source of the St.Croix—source, mind ye,— 
not westernmost nor easternmost source—and then 
run due north to the highlands which separate the 
waters of the rivers which empty themselves into the 
St. Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic. 
According to him the treaty directs to find the wes- 


4. The writer thinks enlargement upon the subject 





is unnecessary at present. We think so too, for if Ire 
should enlarge much more, we Kennebeckers would 


| probably find ourselves enclosed in his boundary, and 
| have to take the big oath of fealty to her Royal High- 


ness, Mrs. Prince Albert. Atany rate Bangor would 
go forit. That crack city of the East would become 
a British borough. But as he bas “ enlarged’’ Weer 
erly, suppose we should omplify Easterly a litthe, and 
after travelling up the St. Croix a while, strike off 
Northeasterly up into North Lake, and after coasting 
along its shores run up sore little stream till we found 
the last puddle whose waters trickled into the lake, 
and thence into the St. Croix, and pyt our stake down 
for the source’ How woyld a North line to the 
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Highlands then bring the boundary ? It would cross |ing that particular mode of ventilation. But as that) which was fully entitled to be counted 8 & fourth 
the St. John a little above Woodstock and stretching | mode is rapidly going into disuse, and in many places | component part of wool, and was often of great inj 
on take in the best part of New Brunswick. And yet|'§ entirely @uknown, | do contend that some other} ry to manufacturers in their dyeing processes, “ 
= ; . | mode should be substituted. And if warm, comforta-| experiments to isolate this sul burie eleme ~ 
we have just as much authority for going East as oth-| > so of : P e Ot had 
ee A tae ah : ¢ the! ble (?) houses are to be purchased at the expense of | lasted four years anda half. The two fat substane 
ers have for going West in search of the source of the| 110 vital air of heaven, they are purchased at two dear | of wool corresponded to stearine and elaine, only they 


St. Croix. ‘a rate. 





admitted of being converted into soap; and therefore 


: <3 we 
The monument is undoubtedly where it should be, | 1 am aware that persons are very apt to overlook the /to distinguish them, he had termed them steareine and 


and that is the true starting point for the north line. se V 
are not acquainted will: the philosophy of respiration, y 


wr 
KENNEBEC DAM. and of the change effected in the atmosphere in pass- | a 
ing through the lungs. But it seems to me that any 


We are glad to see that an effort is being made to) ; . ' ; 
person who, after spending the night in a close room, 


repair this dam and to extend it to the west bank, so as P® 
| will go out im the morning when he can breathe the 


to fill up the new channel which the old Kennebec in | ge 
shan Gor itecl? pragyrnee sy f all the | PUre air for five minutes, and then return to his sleep- 
pram eagle ante de pon --panengepaiin ‘ | ing room, must be sensible of the inopurity of the air 
obstructions placed in its way. Phe dam across the | and of its utter unfitness for the purpose of respira- 
old channel yet stands firm excepting the loss of some | tion, 
of its planking—some rents made near the apron and 
an opening or two made for some object or other to us| tnost universal practice of sleeping on feather-beds du- | a 


not known. 


importance of this subject, and especially those who \elaicrerine. The following isa table of the pone 


iven by examination of, and experimentation Upon 
Merino fleece: ’ 


Earthy substances 26 06 
Fat substances dissolved by washing 3274 
Fat matters ‘ 997 
Clean wool 31 28 

100 00 


Tn order to give an idea of his experiment, M. Che. 


Another cause of this evi] may be found in the al- | yreu! went into lone detatls of his highly ingenious 


. - . . 
nd patient methods for the isolation of the sulphur: 


The principal damage done was the|rmg the hot weather of summer. | have no doubt but | the ultimate result which he had been able to obtain 


. } 
washing away the whole of the western canal—em-| beds filled with good straw, husks or wood, are more | was, that out of 100 parts of pure wool, the 46 of sul- 


; ; rholes ; winte eathers, especially | 
bankment, guard gates, mills, &c., and opening ‘a new | wholesome even in winter, than feathers, es} yiy 
\for children; and in summer they are rot only more | t 


channel, but in opening this new channel it exposed a} wholesome, but decidedly more comfortable. And I |} 
solid ledge nearly or quite the whole distance which | seriously doubt whether any person who wiil try either | 1 
will make an excelent foundation for the new dam, | for one week in hot weather would be willing to ex- | ¢ 
and thus ensure its permanence. Beside this, as we) change it for feathers. 
look at it, the river can never again exert itself with | 


»hur to be deducted. M. Chevrenl then developed 
he importance of these results for manufacturers : hye 
ind already shewn that nothing was more prejudicia) 
© printing on wool than the presence of certain salt« 
if copper sometimes to be detected in the stuffs, and 


which always caused a partial discoloration, He had 
W ood for beds is prepared by taking birch potes and recommended that iron cylinders for printing should 


similar force at that spot by a similar rise of water, be- | Stripping them in the same manner as fur brooms. 1 | be used instead of copper ones, together with other 


cause by washing away the hill it has widened the | * bed 

. ; ed. 
channel or chance for eseape and cannot be again pent | for a ; 
up in such narrow bounds. By spreading itself over 


} 


‘am told that it is about four days’ work to strip enough | precautions: he had now clearly ascertained that the 
| : | discolorations were caused by a sulphate of copper, 

But Mr Editor, I am aware that such doctrine a3 | resulting from the reaction of the sulphur of the woo! 
this will find but little favor, especially with those who | on gq coppery matter, the presence of which was acei- 


aoe tape oe POWAY famage ss weakened, while |mostneed the change. A nd this, like all other reforms | dental ; and he pointed out the importance of these 
a dam tor all ordinary pone will be ot as much ser- must be commenced a nd carried on, as far as means | results to all dyers of woollen goods. M. Chevreu! 
vice as before. We are inclined to think however, | are concerned, by those who least need the reforma- | fy:ther remarked, that the fat component substance of 


that the best chance for mills is now on the eastern 
side. Mills however have now become a secondary | 


object. The improvement of the river for boat navi- ' , 
be urged home upon the conscience of the community, | 


gation above is the grand object to be attained. ar ; ’ ” 
Ae etianbe hes been kt Watereiiie end heal “line upon line and precept upon precept. 
t as been a aterville ¢ aXe ili 
oo, foe ane examined) “It will avail nothing to declaim against the evil in 
the falls there, and seen the eternal barriers which na- 
ture has placed to restrain the waters and yet render ‘advantages to be derived from a change of habits. 
them subservient to man would say that it sheuld be | This course was pursued with untiring zeal for many | 
the earnest desire of the citizens of that town to re- | years relative to intemperance, but nothing was ac- | 
mplished until the “wltra” ground was taken, viz: 


build the dam and bring navigation to the very brows | ©° 
° . ‘ , P af : As H . en! Ie w at} : int 
of their mills. This will do it. It is said that ten| that it was absolutely w rong,—that it ev ota - 
. : . | mt ac se p : xicating s. An 
thousand dollars will put the whole into good condi- manu! rcture, sell oF drink mtoxicating lNquors. 
in the case under consideration, we may expatiate till | 


tion. If twice this sum will do, the mill owners and | doomsday, upon the evil consequences of certain hab- 
business men on the river above the dam cannot in- its, and the blessings that would follow a different 
vest money more profitably. The extension of safe! course, and thousands will applaud, acknowledging | 
and easy navigation twenty miles further into the | the truth of the doctrine but nothing extensive wil) 
be effected until the criminality—the guili of under- 


| 

. . . . 
interior is an enterprise of no small importanee to the | 
/mining the constitutions of our children and youth, | 
| 

{ 


country adjacent. e 
‘and of deliberately sowing the seeds of future debil- | 


} 
| ity and disease, is clearly exhibited, and followed up 


ss ‘ by. M ” ue > Saree a 
early have been injured by the weevil very much. | with, “thou art the man.” But the reward for dus ser- | 


—<se— 


Weevirts.—Those crops of wheat that were sown 


vice, instead of the applause of men, will be a cold} 


It so happened however that but few sowed early— 
, acknowledgement perhaps that the fellow means well, | 
' 
| 
| 


and unless the rust should strike soon there will be I but ie carried eWay with an overheated: seal in a uto- 
a fair crop of this grain. The weevil ceased depos- | pean scheme, andis “meddling with that which is 
iting his egg this year, about the 20th of July.—| none of his busmess.” Nevertheless our motto should | 
Late wheat not then being in blossom escaped. This | be; “ Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 
shows the importance of studying the habits of in- | Vassalboro’, August 6, 1840. EF. | 
sect depredators that we may ward off their attacks. | " -—e— 
—eDe— | Walt injurious to Turkeys.—A lady of this neich- 
Puiverisep Cuarcoau.—Mr. J. C. Green of Fay- borhood observed that her young turkeys, coming up 
ette, has put up a mill for palverizing this article, which ‘in the evening, had a disease called the ‘snuffles.’ 


. . . Rene . su he . » fo viz f x } 
does it completely, and he puts it up in very neat style.— | EXpecting to relieve thm, she fed the flock of abou 


: , Tay >, with se int of dough, seasoned with a large 
Although charcoal is a very con:mon article, it is rather a | thirty, . h we Re P _aeeiaty cea 
: | spoonful of salt. The next morning, to her astonish- | 


troublesome operation t@ pulverize it completely. It is #/ ment, the whole flock except three or four were dead. | 
very valuable remedy ia many disorders of the diges‘ive | T'o test the matter further, a portion of a similar mix- | 
organs, and one of the best tooth powders in the world. /ture was fed to a chicken, confined in the coop on 
ee }acconnt of a broken leg, but otherwise in Health, | 

Original. 

PHYSICAL DEGENERACY—-BEDROOMS | Farmer. 





7 . | . . . 
AND BED. | “Sartin,” salt is death to a turkey. Ep. 
Mr. Houmrs:—Sir, I shall not attempt to enumerate | a 
all the causes of the feeble constitutions of the pres- | WOOL. 


ent generation compared with those of the past; but} An important memoir by Professor Chevrenl was 
I wish to advert briefly to a few practices which, in| presented to the Academy of Science at Paris on the 
* My opinion are among the most prominent of those | 28th April, on the composition of wool, the process 
causes, And I will mention first the practice of | of extracting the natural grease from it, and certain 
sleeping in small, close rooms, not properly ventilated, properties of the substanee, interesting to manufac- 
or more commonly not ventilated atall. Should our | turers. M. Chevreul had been pursuing his experi- 
tight bedrooms, say 8 feet by 10, “plastered and pa-| ments on wool for fifte@m years. He had already 


pered,” with “listed doors and windows,” be exchang- | proved, that when wool had been thoroughly cleansed | 


ed for the large siry rooms of our torefathers, into | it contained three evident snbstances. Ist, a fat eub- 
which the pure air of heaven was freely, if not at all! stance, which remained solid at the ordinary temper- 
times willingly admitted; and from which the impure ature, and was liquid at G08 centigrade; 2dly, anoth- 
_air could always find egress through a chimney 3 feet | er fat substance, liquid at 158; and, 3dly, a filamen- 
by 6 “in the throat,” many a sickly, yellow counten- ‘tous substance of woven stuffs. Some new experi- 
ance would again bloom with the roses of health. ments had shewn him that this latter substance, the 
I would not be understood, however, as reccommend-' filamentous one, contained hydro-sulphuric acid, 


/ . ° Neious and 
' narrative of the treatment, and a few judiciou 


| Death followed. Was the saltthe cause ?— Franklin | feature, the nose, it is any thing but a pleasan 


‘tion. Thus it has been in the temperance cause and | wool entered into it in the same proportion as the oil 

so it must be with the peace cause and indeed with all | whieh was added to it when thoroughly dressed, in 
¥ ae . ‘ . . - 

| reforms of this kind. And the unwelcome truth must | order to make it fit for spinning. If any difference 


was found in the weaving of wool when merely was 


led, and of wool thoroughly dressed, it must be ac- 
| counted for by the fat substance formed by the stear- 
| question, in general terms, or to expatiate upon the | erine and the elaiererine not being so liquid as oil, and 


by the former retaining in the wool a certain quantity 
of earthly matter, very much subdivided, which mad 
the filaments hard to work. The discovery of the 
snlphur remaining in the substance of the wool, and 
standing repeated processes with various metallic ox 
ides and alkaline bases, and still adhering to the woo! 
after four years’ constant experimentation, was con 


sidered by the Academy as a circumstance higlily 
‘ 7 . 
|curious.—Paris Paper. 


—_—<2>-- — 


| Rhinoplastic Operations, wilh some remaris on the Av 


toplastic Methods usually adopled for the Restoratic 

of Parts lost by Accident or Disease. By J. Maso» 

Warren, M.D. 8vo. pp. 28. 

This littke pamphlet, now republished from th 
“ Boston Medical and Surgica) Journal,” is atogetl- 
er creditable to-the author. The operations then 
selves exhibit a high degree of surgical talent; 0! 
sagacity and good judgement in their conception, ae 
of adroitness and skill, as well as persevering assidt 
ity, in their execution. ‘The history of the operatic: 
is a very good specimen of what such a history ouy! 


to be; asimple description of each case, with a plat 


instructive remarks, all in straight-forward, s¢ nsible 


English, without the least parade or aflectation of an) 
kind, ‘ , 
It is not a little curious, that the operation of 
cotius, after having been for so many years & sunye 

of incredulity and ridicule, sheuld at length come te 
be established as a highly useful part of surgery. E- 
ven now it is hardly easy to discuss the matter wil: 
ont some mixture of the ludicrous in ovr feelings. 


And yet, to the poor wight who has lost that imposing 
‘ ¢ rs trv. 


which 


Ta! 


The sketches, or portraits, as in truth they are, —. 
accompany the descriptions, furnish a very es 
view of the improvement of the physiognomy © of 
ad by the restoration of this organ, In the — . 
| these casea, the young man was shut ont from so i. 
‘and almost from business by the deformity of 7 sa 
age, and the feelings produced by it. He is “3 =. 
to decency of appearance and self-respect, ant “ua 
to meet his associates on eqnal terms, and w! z c 
mortification. In this case the work of mgt 7 
had been very extensive ; not only the skin, ‘ a. 
whole of the cartilage, septum, and bones sige 
| destroyed by disease ; and it is remarkable va he 
restoration should have been so perfect, and sth 
new organ should wear so well. It has one 
the test of more than three years’ use, and ~ 
its integrity as a respectable and comely fea ving aI. 
In the next case (next in chronological orcer. 


} foi- 
though the destruction was of less extent, the cele 
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mity was such as entirely to destroy the prospects in 
life of the unfortunate subject. This case is instruc- 


tive in another point of view. A wart upon the tip of | influence. 


the nose induced the patient to apply to a cancer doc- 


these speculative operations, And scarcely a town 
in Maine or Massachusetts escaped their destructive 
Years will not restore the injury which 
these wicked speculations produced. They gave 


tor, a species of quack to be found in every part of | people such ridiculous notions as to what they suppo- 


the country, by whose applications the organ was cor- 
roded away so as to produce the deformity of which 
we bave spoken, The restoration was as perfect in 
this as in the former case; and indeed more so inas- 
much as the preservation of the bones and carulages 
secures to the renovated organ all the stability as well 
as symmetry of its former condition, 

In both these cases, the skin, &c., to supply the 
place of the lost part, was taken from the forehead, 
being dissected up andtwisted around into Ks hew 
position. Of course it was not wholly separated from 
its old attachments, until a sufficient union had been 
formed with its new relations, The wound on the 
forebead healed without difficulty, and with only a 
moderate and by no means an unsightly cicatrix, E- 
yen this was avoided in the remaining case. ‘The ex- 
tremity only of the nose being diseased, Dr. Warren 
removed the diseased portion, and immediately re- 
placed it by sound skin from the patient’s arm, dissec- 
ted up in a suitable form and carefully adjusted to its 
proper situation, As in the other cases, a pedicle was 
left until the new union was formed. This involved 
the necessity of confining the arm in contact with 
the face, while the process was going ov. On the 
fifth day the arm was liberated from its severe con- 
straint, and, wé rejoice to Say, the result was entirely 
satisfactory. This is the true J'alicotian operation, in 
all its paris; and its success was complete. We 
have seen the patient, and a very fair pose he wears 
upon his face. Indeed, were it needed, we might 
bear personal testimony to the accuracy and fairness 
of the reports of all the cases, having repeatedly seen 
one of the patients, and known much of the others, 

The importance of these operations is not limited 
to their bearing upon the particular deformity remov- 
ed by them. Other lost parts may be, and repeated- 
ly have been, restored in a similar manner; parts, 
waose functions are even more important to the com- 
fort, though perhaps less essential to the beauty, of 
the individual concerned. Nor are they less instruc- 
live im respect to the practicability of preserving 
sotnd parts accidentally divided. Many such parts 
have been thrown away as useless, and the person lefi 
mutilated for life, while it now appears thatthey might 
have been preserved, if they had been promptly re- 
placed, and retained in their trne position.—.Vorth .4- 
merican Review. 


— aes 
IMPORTANT—EASTERN LANDS. 

Judge Story recently pronounced a decision in 
Portland, settiug aside a speculative purchase in 
Eastern land, on the ground of a mistake of its value, 
by the purchaser. The opinion is lughly important, 
us affecting a great many contracts. 

There probably has never been, in any country, a 
more riciculous farce than was the wild speculations 
ii Eastern timber-lands, in the years J10833—’4 and 
o. Inthe very eastern portion of Maine, there are 
millions of acres of jand unsubdued, 
nobody knows for why, or for wheretore, people got 
the idea into their heads that those lands were cover- 
ed with nearly all the pine timber there was in the 
States, and of consequence, purchasers would find 


sed they had made, that they run into al! sorts of ex- 
travagance, and thus set the most destructive exam- 
ples to the honesty of trace and industry around them. 
They broke up men in their regular lahetel. pros- 
trated their business-habits, and set them to lounging 
about society, living by getting more in debt, instead 
of working to eatn something for themselves—a 
course which is always to be deihiesd as of incalcu- 
lable injury to society. 

It has been estimated by a careful business mind, 
that if what people thought they had made in the 
Eastern Land Speculations, could have been “reaili- 
zed,” not less than one hundred million of dollars 
would have come out of them! But what a short 
dream of wealth it was! In afew months the imagi- 
nary wealth had departed, and not a man was worth 
as much as he would have been, if no speculations 
‘had existed. They held each other’s notes—but 
what of that? Nobody could pay. You might as 
well expect to get pay for moonshine. And, to our 
judgment, Judge Story has performed not only a just 
judicial tesk, but a very equitable one, in setting out 
a decision by which al) these false sales can be put 
aside, 

But we must not leave this subject without drawing 
from it an instructive lesson. Welive to learn. The 
experience of thousands in the Eastern Land Specu- 
lations was perfectly paralyzing at the time—but let 
them think of it only as a guide to all future opera- 
tions, remembering that there is but one sure way 
either to wealth or reputation, viz: by the practise of 
unceasing industry, economy, virtue, intelligence, and 
uprightness, All speculations are absolutely injuri- 
ous to any community in which they may occur, in 
the long run, for a speculator does not add a penny, 
but abstracts dollars from the wea!th of society—and 
what is eqnally deleterious, he destroys the straight- 
forward and moral business habits, as far as his oper- 
ations exert any influence. Society is alone interes- 
ted in the proper support of correct business men, 
‘industrious mechanics, and good agricultursts. We 
are uncompromising opponents to all speculators. 
| Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
— — 
| THE HORSE—How ro reve THE AGE OF. 
| In purchasing a horse, not the least important mat- 
iter is to be able to tell his age. In transfers of or- 
dinary farm and saddle horses,yreat impositions are of- 
| ten practiced upon the credulous and uninitiated pur- 
chaser, ‘To prevent this,to as great an extentas possi- 
| ble for the future, is the object of this communication 
;to the public. ‘The most certain means of ascer- 
| taining the age ofa horse, is to examine the changes 
| which take place with the teeth. ‘The 12 front teeth 
| begin to shoot in about two weeks after the colt is foal- 
led. These are called colt teeth—and are shed at dif- 
erent periods replaced with others. When the colt is 








labout 2 1-2years old; the four middle ones come | 


in another year,or when the horse is 4 1-8 years old, 
the four last are shed. These last are replaced by 
what are called corner teeth. ‘They are hollow, and 
| have a black mark in their cavity. They are scarce- 








which I hope. in another year, to see covered with 
bloom. They were grafted in April, after the lilacs 
had made considerable shoots. 1 would therefore ad- 
vise that the scions be taken off in January or Febru- 
ary, in order to retard their vegetating too soon for the 
stocks. Would not the why om ash form a beauti- 
ful object, by having its branches grafied with Persian 
lilac >— Gard. Mag. 
a 


Seymour's superb white Celery.—A variety, under 
this name, has been grown in England, by a few cul- 
tivators, for eight or ten years; buthas never found its 
way into the seedsman’s hands, until 1839, Mr Sey- 
mour, the author of the Seymour system of training 
| peach trees, first raised the variety in 1830; and it is 
| so shy in producing seed, that it has only been ‘culti- 
| vated by a few persons to whom the seed was present- 
jed. It grows to a great size, some of the heads 
| weighing as much as thirteen pounds after the soil 
;and decayed leaves were taken off, and of the height 
(of five feet. Mr Seymour, the younger, has cultiva- 
| ted it to such a state, that the heads of a whole row, 
| seventy-tive feet long, averaged nine and ten pounds 

each, after the soi! and outside leaves had been taken 
off. Five and six pounds is the weight by ordinary 
/coltivation. Now that the seeds have got into the 
trade, we hope it will be introduced.— Hovey’s Hort. 


Mag. 


} ~ Sa — 

The Franconia Raspberry.—One of the most valu- 
able fruits which has been introduced of Jate years, is 
| the Franconia raspberry ; and although it was first 
imported by 8. G. Perkins, Esq., some years ago, yet 
| itis not often found, except in the most choice collec- 
jtions, We intend, at a future time, to give some his- 
| tory of the variety, its introduction, cultivation, &c., 
| but, in the mean time, every person who has it not al- 
ready in his garden, should procure it without delay, 
if he isa lover of handsome fruit. It is the most pro- 
ductive variety known, and the fruit is so showy, large 
and rich, that it always commands a good price—Ib. 


—— — 

Mareriars ror Parer.—By a series of experiments 
I have ascertained that paper, of an excellent quality, 
can be prepared, not only from the husks of Indian 
corn, but also from a pulp made from various kinds of 
wood and bark of several kinds of poplar, and from 
the wood of birch and some other trees. In conduct- 
ing my experiments, my plan has been first to select 
the vegetable matier; then, if it required whitening, 
to bleach it in chlorine gas, and afterwards to reduce 
it to a fine pulp, by pounding, and filing in water.— 
When properly prepared, 1 would place a small ea 
tion of the pulp between polished steel plates, slightly 
warmed, and strongly compress them by screw power ; 
the degree of consistency and polish assumed by the 
| pulp, under such compression, would indicate the qual- 
| ity of paper capable of being prepared from the vege- 
ltable matter used. I trustthat the time will soon ar- 
rive, when rags will not be considered as indispensa- 
| ble in the manufacture of paper, and will be, when 
|economy or convenience requires it, superseded by 











| different kinds of vegetable substances, which are se 


All of a sudden, | out; in about another year, four others are lost—and cheaply, bountifully, and universally furnished by na- 


ture.—.Mechanic's Magazine. 

—<>— 

} ; 

| Mutogenous Soldering of Lead. This new method 


themselves compelled ultimately to seek that region | !y visible, and the cavity deep, when the horse is 4| of uniting lead, which its inventor, Le \ icomte de 
forall their supplies. Previously, the price of ma- | 1-2 yeers old, they begin to fill when be is 6 1-2,and | tichemont, has named “Autogenous soldering,” and 
vy of these lands had been as low as tw enty-five cents | the mark continually diminishes and contracts, ull the } for which patents have been obtained by Mr C, Del- 


per acre, 


But maps were drawn of townships, in| horse is 7 or 8 years old, when the cavity fills up and | bruck, consists briefly in effecting the union of the 


which the artists were instructed to put plenty of | the black mark is obliterated. ‘The horse acquires his | parts to be joined by the fusion of the meta) at the 
rivers and good water privileges; and above a.l, to| canine teeth or tushes about his fifth year. The two in | Joints or line of junction, without the acdition of any 
rstimate the pine timber very abundant. It was won- | the lower jaw begin to appear when he is between 3 alloy or connecting metal. The operation is accoia- 
Cerful with what facility they accomplished this task.| and 4 years old, and those in the upper jaw five or six | plished by means of jets of intense flame, produced 
‘ownships, where previously only now and then a/| months afier. They continue very sharp pointed til! | by the combustion ot hydrogen and common air, con- 
vine tree could be found, were covered over with teu|six. Atl0, the upper seem blunted worn out and, veyed through a caoutchouc tube, so flexible as to be 


villi . $y . 
miltons of feet of pine timber to the acre as rapidly 
and easily as the draftsman could draw the map! It 


long, the gum leaving them gradually; the barerthey 
lave the older the horse. From 10 to 14, it is difficalt 


,as easily manageable with the hand as any ordinary 
‘tool, M. de Richemont has denominated this instre- 


Was a sort of mayical process—but it never failed to /totell the horse’s age—it is sufficient then to know ment the “wrhydric blow-pipe.” The entire super- 
accomplished for any township, which was for | that he 1s old, and under the hard treatment which is session of solder by the new method will prove par- 
“ve—-and at the prices to which they svon rose, viz:/ given to horses generally, the conclusion will be a} ticularly advantageous in the construction of boilers 


» 


PO 8 St per acre, nobody thought of holding on. 


Without making a long story of it (which certainly 
would not be interesting to those who were used up | 


in these wild speculations,) we will say, in a few 


words, that thousands on thousands of people in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, New- 
lampshire, New-York, and from almost all other 
parte of the Union, and nota few from England— 
“ere ruined by their attempts to get rich im a day, 
i 'nvesting all they had, and promising to pay ten 
esas mach more for townships and portions of 
— land, in and abont the region of the Penobscot 
Tha} and the Great Lakes, in the State of Maine. 
. 1e business portion of the city of Portland—one of 
Ne finest in the world—was almost destroyed by 


safe one that he is worth but litte. Equestrian, 


Southern Cultivator. 


, ce ae ° 
Grafting the lilae on the ash.—This season I graft, 


| forthe making of acids, and tor the concentration of 
| saline solutians; in the making of lead chambers for 
| sulphuric acid, the construction of which has hitherto 
| been attended with much difficulty and expense; and 


ed the different species of lilac upon the common ash- | in the manufacturing of chemical utensils of all kinde, 
in accordance with some information I received from | and even in the invention probably of new ones; by 
a friend [Mr Wolff, Jr.) while I lived in Paris. I do} the facility afforded of lining with thin lead, wood, 


not recollect to have seen any account of any one 
having tried the same in this country. We had graft- 
ed here about three dozen ashes, varying from four 


sian jilac; and I am happy to say, that the result has 
exceeded my most sanguine expectations; for we 
have now growing about twenty fine, healthy plants, 
with branches from one fovt to eighteen inches long, 








feet to ten fect in height, with the common and Per- | 


copper ot iron, and thus combining the chemica! 

strength of the former with the mechanical strength of 
the latter; barrels, for instance, may be lined for the 
transport of enlphuric and other acide. But perhaps 
the greatest advantage will be the economy of the 
process, arising from the total disuse of solder, incgm 

parison with which the cost of hydrogen is inconsider- 
able. ’ Mechanic & Far, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


There are probably but few crops that more amply 
remunerates the grower for the cost of cultivation, 
when rightly managed, than peas. They constitute 
a most excellent and nutritious food for hogs, and as 
they may be raised on almost any soil that is moder- 
ately fine and dry, they are justiy preferred by many 
of our most judicious and enlightened agriculturists, 
to meal or corn. ’ 

Land naturally abounding in red sorrel, even if it 
has been rendered sterile and unproductive, by long 
and excessive cropping, wil generally, if subjected to 
a cleansing crop the year previous, produce good 
peas, 

I have upwards of an acre of “Marrowfats” now 
growing ou a soil of this description, and which judg- 
ing from present appearances, wil] yield a heavier 
nett income than any other piece of similar dimen- 
sions, on the farin; many of the vines having already 
attained the length of four feet, and presenting in their 
innumerable pods and blows, the most promising in- 
dications of an abundant ‘yield,’ 

I ploughed the first of May, and sowed (about three 
and @ quarter bushels to the acre,*) On THe Furrow: | 
The ground was thoroughly and carefully harrowed 
with a light two horse harrow, and the surface smooth- 
ed with a “Drag Roller,’ —an impleinent by the way, 
of such essential utility that no farmer should accor- 
ding to my view, be without one, and which any per- 
son possessing the most ordinary attributes of “con- 
structive genius,” may furnish, in a few hours, for 
himself. 

Some farmers prefer drilling their peas. This sys- 
tem is indubitably a good one, but will be found, I 
think by many, and especially by those who are scant 
of “helps,” to involve many and serious inconvenien- 
ces, from which the more ordinary and expeditious 
method of broad cast sowing, is exempt. 

i have known an excellent crop to be obtained, by 
simply depositing afew peas—say six or eight, ina 
hill with potatoes. They are no detriment e ither to 
the growth or cultivation of the latter, as they re- 
quire a specific nutriment, which they are enabled to 
obtain without infringing in the slightest degree upon 
the pabulum specifically appropriated to the potato. 
The fact is now, [ believe, generally recognised by 
all judicious farmers, that leguminous plants derwe but 
an inconsiderable proportion of their nutriment from the 
soil—a fact which is amply and incontrovertibly es- 
tablished by the circumstance of their growing aad 
flourishing in full vigor, for weeks after the pedicle 
or root-stalk, has become dry for several inches above 
the surface of the soil, and consequently incapacita- 
ted either to imbibe or transmit moisture in sufficient 
quantity for the growth and sustenance of the plant. 

By practising this system, several objects of essen- 
tial importance with farmers are obtained. First pu- 
rily of seed—a very important consideration with the 
Neat Farmer, certainly; and, Secondly, cheapness of 
cultivation which under present exigencies, is of no 
less importance, probably, than the first. More on 
this topic anon. EpXxeRIMENTALIST. 
Yankee Farmer. 





*Many will doubtless regard this as an error; but 
in my opinion the practice of sowing one and two, 
and sometimes two and half bushels to the acre, which 
has generally prevailed, among us, is the radical and 
efficient cause of failure in the cultivation of peas. 
I have made several experiments in order to ascer- 
tain the right ily, and have invariably succeeded 
best when [ have been liberal of my seed. The 
Smaller the size of the pea, the smaller of course will 
be the quantity required. 


—_j>— 
AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 
Nothing has contributed so much to the improve- 


a term of reproach, and few farmers of intelligence in |! 
the country are now ashamed of the title. These 


experiments of those who can, Another good arising 


| Few roots are of equal value to the carrot for feecing 


publications have induced a spirit of inquiry, and if all 
men engaged in agriculture cannot become experi- 
mental farmers, still they may profit largely from the 


from them, has been to induce men no longer blindly 


—— 
ast few years has afforded, that the east cap 


under any system of farming, be made ae 
wheat as it o:.ce did. This Cplaien is abound eae 
is properly the grain of the world, and is pow 

in increased quantities on lands from which it has 
been cropped since the days of Julius Cmsar The 
renovation of lands, after being reduced almoss to 


to follow in a beaten track, because their fathers did so / sterility, it is true, must be a work of time, and re. 


improvement of that interest.—Vorth American. 


_—f>—_- 
CARROT. 


(Da.cus Carota.) Few plants exhibit the improving 
effects of cultivation more strongly than the carrot. 
In its native state it is small, dry, fibrous, white and 
strong flavored; as cultivated, it becomes large, suc- 
culent, and rich in color and nutritive properties. Car- 
rots contain about ten per cent of nutritive matter, of 
which nine is sugar and the remainder starch. Many 
attempts have been made to make sugar from carrots 
but they have failed; while by distillation large quan- 
tities of spirits are produced. Twenty tons have yiel- 
ded 240 gallons. Carrots require a rich deep soil, and 
on any others their growth should not be attempted. 
They succeed best in rows, eighteen inches apart, and 
eight inches in the rows, In a shallow soil, or oe 
rich on'y on the surface, the roots will be scragged, 
and of an inferior quality. Five hundred bushels may 
be considered the average yield per acre on a good 
soil, though instances have occured of yields of elev- 
en or twelve hundred bushels on that quantity of ground 





} 


animals. Almost all are fond of them, and their ex- 
cellence cannot be disputed. They make the finest 
colored and best flavored butter or beef; horses thrive | 
rapidly on them, and hogs can be fattened on them 
with ease. The carrot crop is not quite as certain a 
one as the potato or turnip crop, is rather more diffi- 
cult in the choice of soils, and more care and labor in 
the production is required; but still it is one of great 
value, and where circumstances do not forbid, should 
always tind a place cmong the roots grown, and rota- 
tion adopted by the farmer.--Cultivator. 

—g>——. 

WHEAT. 


The experiments which have been made, under leg- 
islative encouragement, in some of the New-England 
States, would seem to have demonstrated satisfactori- 
ly, that that partof the United States is abundantly 
able to produce its own wheat, as well as its corn or 
potatoes, although as circumstances and prices are, 
the matter of profit does not seem quite so certain. 
It has for some time appeared probable to us, that in | 
ordinary cases, when the ease with which wheat is 
raised in the west is considered, and the low price at 
which it is afforded, taken into view, eastern farmers, 
or the most of those in the Atlantic States, can better 
employ their lands and Jabor in producing other arti- 


; 


essary to free lands from foul stuff; 


before them but to inquire for themselves the reason | quires nsually far more skill and labor than to pre- 
why certain causes produce certain effects, and to en- | serve lands, naturally in good heart, permanently in 
deavor to learn from them some new modes of appli- | state of productiveness.—The true couree seeing to 
cation. The great and paramount importance of the | be, to lessen the quantity of land under cultivation 
agricultural interest is now fully demonetrating itself, | where it is nearly run down, and thus give to Jess 
and he should indeed be regarded as a benefactor to|land the labor and manure now spread over a larger 


his country, who shall conduce in any degree to the |sutface. ‘The deterioration caused by naked fallows 
can and must be remedied, by a rotation of crope 
deeper and finer tilth, and liberal and judicious ap. 


plications of manures. Naked fallows should never 
be permitted, unless (hey become indispensably nec- 
ron and the cultiva- 
tion of hoed crops will, if the course is thorough, usy- 
ally effect this object in a still more comolete manner 
Green crops, (the roots, &e.) which having large tops, 
draw much of their nutriment from the atmosphere. 
must be alternated with the grain crops ; the skinning 
system abandoned; the ambition to cultivate a great 


sire to reap a large product from a few acres, implant- 
ed; the principles of the new husbandry be studied 
and practiced; and the time will come when wheat 
crops of thirty bushels an acre will not be a novelty 
on lands now pronounced utterly unfit for its culture. 

The excellence and nearness of markets in almost 
every part of New-England; the facilities with 
which every product of the earth can be disposed of 
at a handsome profit; the varieties of pursuits, such 
as the manufacturing, mechanic, and commercial, 
which furnish profitab‘e employments for multitudes, 
and preventthe weight of population from pressing 
on the agriculturist, a3 it must necessarily do more or 
less in the west ; all contribute to render the produc- 
tion of any single crop of comparatively little mo- 
ment, and perhaps that of wheat, as a whole, the least 
of any. Nothing can be more true than that the for 
mer, if it can be done at a reasonable expense, shou! 
grow on his own farm all that he requires in his family, 
of which the soil is susceptible ; but it is also true, 
that if his bread is the product of his own labor, it in 
effect matters little whether that labor has been giv- 
‘en to wheat, or corn, or vegetables for market, or silk, 
orany of the thonsand things which by exchangy 
can be converted into food with mutual denefit to al! 
paities, But whatever crop may be attempted, the 
grand object to be kept in view is the permanent im- 
provement of the soil, and any one that effectually ac- 
complishes this, be it wheat, or corn, or roots, cannot 
in the end be an unprofitable one.—Albany Cultivator. 

—_ —f>———- 
CART. 

Fitty years since the use of the wagon for farming 
purposes was almost unknown. The reliance was on 
the cart and oxen, instead of the wayou and horses. 
As the latter increased, the former gave way; and now 
the use of the cart is mostly confined to farms, on 
which cattle alone are used, and to some particulur 





cles than in raising wheat. Thére area multitude of 
crops of great value, such as corn, grass, oats, roots | 
and other vegetables, of certain growth and ready | 
sale, affording perhaps, a greater profit than wheat at 
the present time, and as well calculated to promote | 
permanent fertility as that crop. 

It becomes, therefore, a calculation of simple profit | 
or loss with the eastern farmer, whether he will ata 
great expense of Jabor and manure, raise his own 
wheat, or by applying that labor and manure to 
other crops usually considered more certain, find the 
ineans of purchasing what flour he finds necessary for 
his consumption. Inthe west, the attention of the 
agricniturist must necessarily be turned to wheat, as 
it is the only crop that can bear transportation to mar- 
ket, and of course, the only one in which the fertile 
new lands of the west can be brought into direct 
competition withthe more worn soils and laborious 
culture of the east. As a material for bread, as a 
food for animals, and as an improver of the soil, In- 
dian corn is not behind wheat in importance ; and eo 
long as the west is compelled to furnish us her flour 
at solow arate, it may be considered questionable 
whether, as a general crop, corn should not be prefer- 
red to wheat. 





ment of agriculture in our country as this class of 
publications. No farmer is so poor that he can afford 
to do without one, They serve as the vehicle by 
which a vast amount of valuable information is dis- 
seminated, and the experience of a large num- 

ical men is brought into active opera- 


The time will probably come, when the strong veg- 
etable properties of western soils being exhausted, 
labor and manures will be required to continue their 
productiveness, and then the natural increase in the 
price of flour may render it proper for the east to en- 
ter more fully into the culture of wheat. 

There is a feeling among many eastern farmers 





tion. To be a “Book-farmer” is not now as formerly 





notwithstanding the proof that the experience of the 


sections of the country, It is a question, however, 
which deserves serious consideration by farmers, 
whether more has not on the whole been lost than has 
been gained by the change. On the grain growing 
farms, here much ploughing is toe be perfurmed, hor- 
ses are indispensable, and the wagon of course may 
well be preferred; but there are tens of thousands o! 
little farmers in ovr country, that we think would 
greatly consult their convenience and profit, by dis- 
carding their wagon and its attendant span or two ot 
lean horses, and substituting in their place for labor, 
the old fashioned and less costly cart, and a yoke or 
two of clean built Devons, or other good working ©4l- 
tle.—Cullivator. 
=i 
LABOR PROCURABLE. 


We are reminded of a duty, which we have for 
long time unintentionally omitted ; but the discharce 
of which may now be of great importance to the fr- 
mers, and at the same time essentially serve the cause 
of humanity. 

The Farm School on Thompson’s Island, in Boston 
harbor, was established for the rescue of enfortunaté 
children, neglected by their parents, or perhaps a 
any parents to care for them, who are taken, as [or ~ 
the funds will admit, and placed on this island, where 
they receive a good and useful education; their =. 
als are carefully watched over, and they are aye 
up to habits of mechanical or agricultural labor. it 
are not criminals or convicts—but unfortinate ; ” 
thus resened from profligacy and ruin. Never va, 
more benenolent institution. Here now any respec 


number of acres done away; and in its stead ade. 
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‘armer may a)ways go to obtain as many children 
“eS willing to as charge of and able to do justice 
to, who will be bound to hiw until they are twenty-one 
upon the most reasonable conditions. 

The Female Asylums iv Boston and Salem afford 
the same favorable opportunities in regard to girls 





‘Good fami ies may thus essentially serve their own in- 


terests and the cause of humanity, by availing them- 
selves of these advamageous offers, The managers 
of these establishments are persons of the highest 
character. 

We know a farmer in the State who has now had 
for some time on his farm, four lads from the house for 
reformation for age offenders in New York city, 
city, and is perfectly satisfied with the experiment, 

They are under indentures until twenty-one, and he 
jgat liberty to return them on commission of any 
crime.—Vew England Farmer. 


——— 
CROWS. 

The Germantown Telegraph furnishes a timely sug- 
gestion as to the best manner of getting rid of these 
troublesome birds. The following plan, we are assu- 
red, has been successfully practised, 

Open a hole about four inches deep, and ten inches 
wide, in which put a common steel trap, near a tree or 
fence upon which they usually alight. Then carefully 
crumble earth upon the top until it is concealed; then 
put an egg near the head of the trap, and raise the 
earth around the hole so that the crow cannot reach 
the egg without going into the hole one side of which 
is left open to enable him todo so. In endeavoring to 
reach the egg, he gets upon the trap, which catches 
him by the legs, and he is disposed of for the season. 
A stone should be fastened to the trap, and buried, 
otherwise he will in his exertions to get away, carry 
itso far that it may be lost. Upon being caught, he 
will *caw” most violen'ly, and his companions will 
come to his rescue, but when they find that he has 
been trapped, they fly to a great height, take off and 
do not generally return. Should they do so, however, 
and discover his earcase, they will again become a- 
larmed, and will not return for the season.—S, Cult 


—<f>— 
CHEESE. 

When the cream has been separated from milk, 
there remain two ofthe principles of which it is com- 
posed, the caseous and the watery parts, It is from 
the first of these that curd is produced, and when the 
watery part or whey is separated from this, and the 
curd is properly prepared and formed, it constitutes 
cheese. Heatiny, or the adddition of acids of any 
kind, will convert milk into curd, but the substance 
vised in the dairy, and which is preferred to all others, 
isa decoction of the stomach of the calf, called ren- 
net. This stomach is prepared by drying with spices 


and aromatic herbs, and when wanted, is steeped in | 


water or whey, until sufficiently strong to cuagulate 
the milk with readiness. Great care is necessary in 
preparing and preserving the rennet, as on the qual- 
ity of this, its sweetness, purity and flavor, much of 
the goodness of the cheese is depending. There are 
many varieties of cheese, some of which have cbtain- 
ed a gteat celebrity, such as the Parmesan, Stilton, 
Gloucester, Cheshire, &c., in Europe, and the Gosh- 
en, Orange, &c’, in the United States. The differ- 
ent qualities of the several kinds of cheese is depen- 
ding on the milk, and the different processes adopted 
in making the cheese, and fitting it for the market. 
The best cheeses always retain the cream in the 
curd; those made from milk deprived of the cream, 
are calied skim milk cheese. This kind is of course 
lesstich than the other, but may be kept longer. 
Cheeses made of goat’s milk are richer than those 
nade of cow’s milk, but itis with difficulty they are 
kept for any time. They are, tuerefore, made small, 
and eaten as soon as they have attained perfection. 
The celebrated French cheese called Rochefort 
cueese, is made of a mixture of goat’s milk and cow’s 
milk, and its peculiar excellence is supposed, in part, 
'o be owing to the temperature of the rooms in which 
tls prepared, which being excavated in rock, are al- 
Ways of the temperature of 36 deg. to 40 deg. For- 
inerly those dairies that made the rich or cream chee- 
ses, such as the double Gloucester, Stilton, &c., were 
obliged to make them smal‘, and the dairies of this 
“ountry that imitated such cheese were compelled to 
vo the same, as their rich and tender mass would fall 
‘o pleces of itself if made of large sizes. Now the 
—— cream, or double cheeses, are made without 
ificulty, and of any desirable size, as the curd is 


yen. and kept in bandages made of thin cotton un- 
, "pened and used. The dairy business, when well 
“ondueted, is a source of great profit, and the Ameri- 
‘an dairies in some parts of the states are exceeded 
Vd In the world for the quantity and quality of 
t products; a decided improvement having mm Soe 
Pace within a few years.—Cullivator, 


CHB VISITOR, 








FAMILY CABINETS. 


We invite attention to the hints of Mr. Holbrook, 
in his letter below, in relation to Famiry Caspinets as 
a preparation for the great work of scientific exehan- 

es, which we hope may yet be extensively carried on. 
Maine affords good facilities for collecting geological 
cabinets, and very convenient facilities, by means of 
her extended coast, for carrying on these exchanges 
with all parts of the world. Let the young persons, 
of both sexes, who read this article, commence forth- 
with a collection of the different kinds of rocks in 
their vicinity, and learn from some friend or from a 
treatise on Mineralogy the names of the most common 
minerals, and in a few years they may have a fine col- 
lection of specimens, and a rich fund of knowledge.— 
The example of the young lady mentioned by Mr. H. 
is worthy of imitation, We could name a young 
friend in the interior of this State, who commeneed 
making collections when a lad of only eight or ten 
years of age. He bids fair to make a skilful practical 
farmer, and his stock of knowledge will be of great 
value to him as his collection of curiosities is a source 
of high gratification not only to his parents and him- 
self, but to friends who visit there. We can say from 
experience it is a high gratification to see such a good- 
ly collection of the natural curiosities of our own and 
of other climes. 

We recommend to our young friends the reading of 
Dr. Jackson's Reports on the Geology of Maine. Cop- 
ies of these reports have been sent to all the towns 
and can probably be found by application to the Rep- 
resentatives of the last three years. Comstock’s Ge- 
ology and also his treatise on Mineralogy although not 
distinguished for originality and scientific accuracy, 
yet afford very important helps in this department of 
Science, and the low price for which they can be pur- 
chased places them in the reach of almost every per- 
son. We advise our young friends to furnish them- 
selves with duplicates of specimens so that they can 
| Increase their stock by exchanges, or promote exchan- 
| ges by giving them to those similarly engaged. 
| New York, July 11, 1840. 
| Rev. Mr. Peart—My Dear Sir—1 have mentioned 
| I believe, “ Scientific Exchanges”’ ax a powerful en- 
| gine in education purposes. I think it is the most 
| powerful of any with which I am acquainted. For in- 
dividual improvement, it brings into exercise nearly 
every faculty, physical, intellectual, social, moral, and 
‘religious. It can also be applied to nearly every sub- 
ject of human knowledge, not in theory merely buat 
in practice. It givesa most delightful opportunity to 
apply the doctrine that “ it is more blessed to give than 
receive.”’ Every Missionary Station and almost every 
school in the world might riciprocate favors of this 
kind. As.the instruments of reciprocation, are, to a 
great extent, those put into our hands by our Creator, 
the most untutored savage, no less than the accom- 
plished scholar, can participate in it. This fact is il- 
lustrated at most of our ‘* Missionary Rooms’’ by spec- 
imens of nature and of art procured from savages, if 
not sent out by them. 

If Tam not mistaken, the elementary lever, for put- 
ting in motion, a vast machinery as it may eventually 
become, for scientific and Christian reciprocations a- 
mong the various sections and members and classes of 
the human family, is “* Famity Capinets,”’ consisting 
of just such specimens as every child in the whole 
world would be glad to collect and prepare, for the 
simple reason, that the Great Creator has given to his 
creatures an inherent love for examining and arrang- 
ing and using his works. These Cabinets may be 
commenced at any time, when parents will permit 
their children to deposit insome box or on some shelf 
the various speciwens of nature around them, which 
never fail to enlist their attention and their interest 
which are certainly more zppropriate as the foundation 
work of education than repeating bla, ble, blo, for 
weeks and months, perhaps for years. 

As a protector to morals, I have a specimen now be- 
fore me, in a young lady of 15 years. Though entire- 
ly surrounded with a large number of trifles in young 
men, in whom a remark containing a particle of sense 
would deserve a public notice in some Journal, she 
frequently breaks away from their nonsense and enters 
heartily upon collecting and arranging specimens in 
her cabinet, notwithstanding, the ridicule, the young 
men attempt to throw upon it. So many cases of a 
similar character have come under my view, as to sat- 
isfy me, that by a general move on the this subject the 
attention of young people, toa great extent through 
our country, might be diverted from subjects which are 
carrying them to quick destruction, to those calculated 
to enlarge and purify and elevate their minds. A- 
mong the greatest evils our country suffers at present 
as it seems to me is novel reading; this in many ca- 
ses, attention tosubjects of Natural History has avoid- 
ed. Ihave known many young people devoted to 
novels, theatres, and similar iuflueces, abandon the 








whole at once, from the greater interest they fuund in 
the works of nature and art. 


After a trial of a great variety of objects, or speci- 
mens for a beginning in Family Cabinets I have found 
none which have so many advantages as geological 
specimens. I hence would like to invite your atten- 
tion partinstonly to the subject of Geology as one in- 
strument for elevating me send and diffusing know}l- 
edge. Other departments of nature, of course imme- 
diately follow, and with them Drawing, in which chil- 
Cten ought to be indulged early, and, more or less 
through the whole course of their education. 

Connected with “ Cabinets of Nature’ are instru- 
ments for illustrating the sciences. These, with Cab- 
inets we expect to furmish at the Lyceum Village.— 
The specimens named in a list I vent you which has 
been published in many of the papers in this city, I 
could forward to Portland, probably, and perhaps some 
other things, to show the kind of specimens used in 
system of exchanges mentioned. 

If any such specimens should be desired, please ad- 
vise me on the subject, when, to whom, and how they 
may be sent in Portland or any other place. I hope I 
shall hear from you frequently, and in the meantime, 
as ever I shall remain 

Your Friend and Brother, 
J. Horsroox. 
—>—— 


EXCURSIONS IN MAINE. 


Fatmourn.—This town joins Cumberland, and, like 
that town, does not show all its beauty to the traveler 
who journeys to Portland onthe sage road. There 
are some beautiful lanseapes along the banks of the 
Presumscot and its tributary streams. Perhaps the 


the hill called ** Black Strap.’ The scenery is more 
romantic than the name of the hill, which is said to 
have originated in the fancy ot some sailors, who were 
accustomed to notice upon this hill, as they approached 


which the fire had left its black mark far up along its 
trunk. This they called “black strap’ and the hill 
has retained the name. 

Some beautiful farms lie in the neighborhood, and 
from the top of the hill these forma part of the de- 
lightful landscape. ‘This hill is said to be the first 
land seen atseain approaching our coast from the 
East, and would consequently be a fine place for an 
observatory. From its eummit it is said that in a 
clear day 25 towns can be seen with the aid of a spy 
glass. Without a glass, and with a hazy atmosphere, 
wet could see, in the morning of a May-day beside 
those in Portland, three churches in Falmouth, two in 
North Yarmouth—those in Freeport, Windham, Gor- 
ham and Standish and large portions of the towns in 
| which they are situated. The white hills still cover- 
led with snow were seen in the dim distance, but not 
gleaming us in the clearer light. The view of Port- 
land must be very fine from here in aclear day ané al- 
so the expanse of ocean spotted with sails. Some of 
the Islandsin Casco Bay-add tothe beauty of the 
scene as also the farms, Adinboere. the streams, bills, 
and valleys in the vicinity. A curious family record 
attracted our curiosity in the family whose hospitality 
we shared, which we would gladly publish in full, but 
having no copy we can only give results. According 
to this record it appears that Hare Evin Haut died 
in Falmouth in 1797 at the age of 90 years, having 475 
descendants. He had 13 children all of whom had 
families ; two of these had seven children each, and 
two of them had fifteen each; the others numbered 
all the way between these extremes. 

The population of Falmouth in 1830 was 196, and 
in 1837 it was 2,068 ‘There are 13 school distriets and 
826 scholars returned in 1839. One of the school 
houses in the neighborhood of Blackstrap is a beauti- 
ful model. Some improvement might bave been made 
in the position of the seats but itis a very superior 
house. The building is of brick finished without and 
within in a neat style, the interior ep and kept in 
very neat order. It is a credit to the parents teachers 
and scholars. There are some school heuses in town 
that will not bear so high commendation, still perbaps 
they do not fall far behind those of some of the neigh:- 
bering towns. 

A considerable number of sailors, masters of vessels, 
and ship carpenters are found here. 

e have seen beautiful strawberries cultivated here 
by Carr. Craetrer, who resides most of the year in 
Georgia, has a beautiful sammer residence in Falmouth 
which he occupies with his family some four months 
in the year surrounded with a fine garden and yards of 
shrubbery and flowers giving a charm to the spot wor- 
thy of commendation. The beds of strawberries cul- 
t'vated in his garden afford a perfect demonstration 
that they can be cultivated with profitfor the market 
in the vicinity 9f Portland. While raising them only 
for family use some bushels have ripened on the beds. 

The wheat crop for 1538 is returned as 149 bushels, 
and the corn 5567. Hay and Potatoes here, as in most 
of the towns, on the coast are raised in preference to 
the graincrop. ‘The muscle beds and other sea ma- 
nures have been much used here of late years and 
have greatly increased the crops. This town was in- 








corporated in 1718, and included the city of Portland 
till 1786. 
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SUMMARY | DEELD Mr. Bailey’s School 
. , 
—————____ ————— = | In Leeds, of consumption, on the 16th of Jaly, Mrs. WILL be re-opened for the instruction of Young Ia- ’ 
nT Pusiic Appress.—A public address will be delivered | Haldah, wife ot John Gilmore, Esq., aged 46. dies and gentlemen in the various branches of « 
; at Monmouth Academy on the first evening of the term| In ay Yarmouth, Mrs. Tamson W. wife of Mr. Geo. Saree prosiee! education, on Monday, the 7) of be 
"- ennet, 37. next. ' 
7 (Aug. 31,) by Rev. Wm. V. Jordan of Dixfield. In Limington, Mrs. Octavia Moody, aged 48 ; very sud- waa’ gt ond Bho. th 
ul] : denly, Betsey, wife of Leander Staples, aged 25. inthrop, July 20, 1 
aM | Vionent Hast Stonsm.—A hail storm passed over a | °°! Baldwin, 11th inst. Mrs. C. wife of Joha Goodwin, ~ a es cie 
rte part of Livermore, Canon and Jay on Sunday evening last, | Esq. aged 42. Freedom. the 
im which did mach damage to the crops. ‘The veio or cloud| Jy Belfast, 29th ult. Robert White, aged 70, one of the | Nee is hereby given, that for a valuable considera = 
; was not very wide, bat it poured down the hail stones in | o!dest settlers. On the 30th, Mrs. Lucy Ann, wife of Mr.| LN tion, I have this day relinquished to mY son, Samy o 
i , i , ny . . . x e As 
1 | no niggardly manner, and we were informed thatthey might Daniel t.araden, aged 24. EL Torsey, his time until he shall arrive at the age of t 
- be collected in some places next morning in large quantities be s — — ' == | twenty-one years. J shall therefore neither claim any of 4 
eC ‘ uce: U arg < a ; . " f 
4 — | BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mondny Aug. 3, 1340. we nor pay any debts i A: tant afier this wi 
Rarn.—We had a noble rain “in these parts” on | (From the New England waemer.) Winthrop, July 22, 1840. “ae. a 
; W ednesday night which anrolled the corn leaves—lifted up| At market 300 Beef Cattle, 95 Stores, 25 Cows and = i | 
: Is the potatoe tups—and * spruced” up the turnips in a | Calves, 2400 Sheep, and 2000 Swine. , For sale er to Let. a 
Hy wonderful manver Prices—Beef Cattlh—We quote to correspond with yn subscriber offers for sale or to let the farm on H 
i u . : | the prices obtained last week for a like quality ; three or which he now lives, sitaated on the main road be- ~ 
hy ; Cotman’s 3d AGricutrurat Report. A neigh- four yokes extra al $6 25 ; first quality, 6 00 ; second | tween Winthrop and Readfield, about 4 miles from Win- re 

Wow ee eae awe ; ; hi quality, 5 50 a 5 75 ; third quality 400 a5 25 throp village and 2 miles from the village of Readfield pie 

The Mf boring Editor says, a friend in Marsachusetts has sent him Stores—Few purchasers only were at market, conse- containing about 100 acres of goud land, two thirds of a 

ey ’ ' ,. Mr Colman’s 3d report, We wish we had a friend in | quently sales were only effected at a low rate. | which is under cultivation and in pasture, and one third . have 

AR; i | Massachusetts to send us one. Cows and Calves— Sales at $20, 23, 25, 31,35, 42 a 46. | wood land principally of a young srowth—good stone wali chin 

Ha a —— | Sheep—Lots sold for $1 25, 1 33, 1 42, 158, 171, —well watered, and two good wells of Water—the byij- oe 

+; Be Altered Bills.—One dollar biils of the Providence bank, | 1 92, 2 00, and 2 37. dings are in pretty good condition. The whole will be pre 

dh ee new plate, have heen altered to tens. The figare 1 onthe| Swine—A lot of old at 4 and 4 1-2 ¢, anda lot at 41-2 | sold on reasonable terms, and possession given immediate. md * 

fh . sides are erased and X and 10 substituted. ‘Ihe letters | and 4 3-4 ¢ ; a lot of Shoatsat 4 5-8. At retail from 4) ly, with or without the crops, stock and farwing tools, — kind 

‘ j ; ‘* one dollar’’ rooning around the top and bottom of the | 1-2 to 6, | For further particulars enquire of = 

ie bills are inked out, but can be detected with little ex“ mina- | SY a — THOMAS THURSTON. t. s 
. i” tron. ‘The bank has never issued any bills of a higher de- THE WEATHER Readfield July 30, 1840, 3w3)) ve 

: f ; " 7 : 2 Asha 

4 nomination than threes, with the words ‘Providence Bank,’ | T ._s . : —— a 

T ‘| im German text, sae Tourn en antlers <1 Livingston Academy ~=-Htichmona. ar 

mY | . ° . . Ai 

He ul A little boy at New York, who, on Saturday afternoon | 1840. a a eon We hee ae ee a es 

j ; was diving and showing how long he could keep ander wa- , July.|l Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind. d of Mc. vented Py sang the pale = Rey 

J . ; tor, carried the experiment too fur, and was drowned. | 7, 64 70 69 |29,30 29.30 29,35 8C. F. P.) ww. w. seidamiaann aicke , present principal, Ca 

q | A correspondent of the N. Y. Sun says that it costs the| 3, 60 69 6 do 29,40 29,40,F. P. AT donde sap tet Tuition from $3 to $3,50—Board in good families $1.5 

if ; inhabitants of that city twice as much for shoe leather as it 9,1 65 69 6 |29 60 29,60 29,60) P. Fr. P. Nw. NE. per week. This Academy is delightfully situated i, Rich. *~ 

ia } would if the city were paved with wood, in a 7 Ge ore iota : 5° ad SW. | ond Village on the banks of the Kennebec Rn sahet nga 

40 ’ y 29,79 29,75 29, te wsw ; Sheed oe , it 

} if The brig Russell, arrived at Philadelphia on Sunday, 12,, 70 74 75 [29.60 29 an 29 aC. Fr R! a fords desirable facilities for pursuing with advantage the Bay ff] 

7 fF. from Malaga, Gibraltir, and Tangier, brought two African 13. 65 74 70 (29,55 29.55 29 55 R.C. F.! oan oe enn in similar institutions. ows white, 
gig ons for the President of the U. 3. ae ee eee NSN Tee WM f uly 22, w3l his thig 
db | i a my 4 ee | F. for Fair weather ; C. cloudy ; 8. snow ; R. ram. K Sal js his re 

| “¢ ame. Newberyport Herald wn pen. ce pagar eet The place of these letters indicate the character of the or Sale, tion to | 
M 3. been served upon the Faster Railroad Company, om FO) eather es enahe tiene of observation—viz. at sunrise, at | ( SMALL FARM containing 22 acres, 2 miles north PA, 
ae gard to the construction of the bridge across the Merrimac, boon, aad etecace: LA from Winthrop Village, with a small House, Barn, ™ ae 
it d on the application of the towns of Salisbury and Amesba- s. Shower between observations. Shed, wood shed, &c. with an orchard in a fine bearing suit 
i 2. ; The direction of the wind is noted at sunrise and san- state, cuts annually 10 or 12 tons of hay. Also my two Hart 
HT The Governor General of Canada, according to the Hal- | ent. story dwelling Heuse at Winthrop village. For furthe: 4a 
P f ; ifax Nova Scotian of the 23d.ult., intended to proceed from | —_ me | particulars enquire of the subscriber. 
ie St. Johns, N. B. to the disputed ierritory, where he would | meres Seema ¢ CALEB HARRIS. 
th d be met by Mr. Featherstonaugh and others in office. Attention Picaroons ee Winthrop, Aug. 7, 1840. 3w3l ME. 
Dart | a ; le of Alexandria appear to be almost vnanj.| QE the person who picked up a small auger on the shore | SS Re 
BEE i The re abl mae ee » Vie hf . Oe tay cat of the Cove of the Lower pond, where some timber | ‘Treasurer's Oilice, Prey y 
j f ' mously favora A ved trocession to Virginia. RY wutahe rafted vr who took a chain from a raft of timber Aucusta, July 29. 1840. and in ; 
- veven hundred citizens have signed the memorial in favor of | below the mill, or took my pick poles from near the nied ‘ Neg , 4 mig ; on. C,' 
4 the measure, and only 12 have affixed their names io the | ‘ phresoasubteie f P wa! ®, OTICE is hereby given, that the Annual Schoo! Fund stone. co; 
i . same place can spare theni a little while, he will exceed- é, a ew ; iilen fe this 

Di counter memorial. r thee apportioned to the several ‘Towns and Cities in th Quiney s 

ey Fy . , , y f we ; ingly oblige the owner of | am, : State, for the year 1840, together with the Koll of Account Massachy 
Col, Worth having accomplished the business which cal- | here seems to be a class of morta/s somewhere in or : . ate & ; 

{ ' , ; ; | gee : - : lor rations to the Militia, &e will be paid at the adjourned dividuals 

| | led him to the West, has arrived with 7 companies of his | about this village (and they increase full as fast as the good Seasion of the Legislature in September upon application Tomb ‘T's 

Ph i regiment at St. Louis, where he will remain until Septem- | of Society requires) who consider any tool laid down for a on dike office . ao D 4 Ae rT , IAMS Pseentes. that if “ 

nF a ber, when the whole will move for Florida. moment, where it has been used, and has not a man, a ee ae CREE Ra hints NL practic: . 

ij ,' The population of Upper Canada, whieh in 1820 was | boy or a dog to guard it, us their property, aad appropri- Wove Wire. quite oan 

HY 105,980, is now about 450,000. ‘The population of Tor- | ate it to their own ie FANHIE subscriber would inform the public that he is - id work: 

/ onto is about 13,009. Ping’ Ghee , t pared to furnish wove Wire of all deseriptions, and o| it any oth 
{i i Popu'ation of Massachusetts.—The State census has) Can the young man who borrowed my dung fork last May, | the best quality, as cheap as it can be obtained in Boston. himself to 
are i just beta completed. The total population is 718,000. | and promised to return it * immediately,”” begin to ful- Wire can be furnished at short notice for Grist Mil, clean- hop is in 
5 } ae m were accidentally el ot a weit! fil his promise ? sers, sieves, separaters, cellar window frames, cheers +9 lo com 
: | a 7 tiene cory trig em, eee eet ALSO screens, sieves for separaling peas from oats, Ke. of any (beral dise 
i ae ee ” | Will the neighbor who borrowed my axe a month ago, say | required width or dimensions. ‘Those wanting wire fo: ed to, and 
i f in a late thunder shower, three sons of Rev. Mr. where I can find it? We don’t wish him to Violate the | any of the above purposes are respectfully invited te ca! done at sh 
| tap af ! otspeich in Tennessee, took reluge ina hollow tree. | customs of the place so much as to bring it home himself. | and examine for themselves. All orders by mail e be N.B. 

: | he tree was struck by lightning, und two of the | LE. HOLMEs. | promptly attended to. e. C. HOSLE business 9 
\ | ‘ young men were killed, aud the other severely in- | Winthrop, Aug. 12, 18.49. 2w32 Winthrop, July 11, 1840, Gw27 his prices 
fey r Lured. | . ' :; eRe peer: ae fat hie eno Ir Sange 
4 ¢ J | P.S. We are not ins much need of the articles men- Vommonth 2% cademy : hger 


A schoolmaster jn Texas has advertised that he is | tioned above, ourselves, but there are quite a number of ap- 
prepared to teach the juvenile undergrowth in that | plications to borrow them as soon as they come in, and 
country how to shoet. | sotue of the applicants are quite impatient. 

Rev. James Clark was killed at St. Catherine's, U.| — . ‘YP Ph eto, 
© ,on Sunday, the 19th ult. while going to church to! Kev. Weston ES. Adams 
oticiate as pastor, by being thrown from his wagon. | | gretainee to open a School in this Village on Tues- 
amersne — day, the first day of Sept. next, for instruction in the 

RES | arrien various branches of education. ‘The schoo! will occupy, 
le this town, on Monday last, by Rev Mr. Thurston | he building, late the Masonic Hall. His terms for tuition 
Mr John McDutflie to Miss Abigail ‘i'rott, both of this town, |“!!! be. per quarter, for common English studies, $3,00 




















Some choose, this wilderness of life, | ood we ending a oe ee 
‘To walk alone, without a wife ; | ‘ug. 10. 1840 p 
Some choose with woman in the chase |. Wiethrog, Agg- 10,2840. vy 

‘lo ran thro’ life—a doubttal race ; Bae is hereby given, that the subscriber has been 
But he bath found a happier lot 4% daly appointed Administrator of all and singular the 


W bo goes thro™ife upon the TROTT. Com. | goods and estate which were of SAMUEL Weesp, late of 
In New York city, Mr John S. Fraser to Miss Oruda Winthrop, Esq. in the county of Kennebec, deceased, in- 
M. daaghter of Stephen Mosher, of Hallowell, Me. testate, and has undertaken that trast by giving bond as 


she I. Fall ‘Term will commence on Monday the =e 4 
August, under the care of Mr. N. 'T. ‘TRun. + 
mathematical department will be under the eare of M: 
Benj. H. Kimball who has proved a successful teacher - 
his divisien of labor. Young Ladies and Gentlemen whe 
wish to attend a systematic and thorough coarse of instruc: 
tion, will find this a profitable place of resort. It is, _- 
ever, absolutely necessary that stodents be present, — 
very near the opening of the school, as the loss of ae ay 
will often seriously retard their progress during the who 
term, 
The course of Lectures on Chemistry will commence 
with the term and continue during the Fall and Spres 
terms. Lectures will also be delivered before a ——? = 
of such as contemplate teaching the ensuing winter. ena 
and Stationery can be purchased at the Academy. 
Board may be obtained o the most reasonable terins. “— 
A Public Aderess will be delivered on the first evem's 





In Augusta Mr Wallace McKenney to Miss Ann Love-| the law directs :—All persons therefore, having demands 








joy. against the Estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit 
In Thomaston, Mr Robert Thomas to Miss Maria Tol- | the same for settlement ; and all indebted to said Estate 
man. are requested to make iinmediate payment to 
In Hallowell. by S. Fuster, Esq, Mr Moses Davis to | EDWARD MITCHELL, Administrator. 


of the term by Rev. Wa. V. Jonpan, of Diateie * 
Turrios—In the General English Department, $3," 
High do and Classical do. $3,7%, 


for 12 weeks. wert PIERCE, Sees 





Miss Sopbrona Mason of Augusta. | Winthrop, Auguet 3, 1849, 3w32 


Monmouth, July 30, 1840. w 
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— = a lusion to him and his Machine for Thrashing and 
Agricultural mesee pare Cleaning Grain, but I am not aware that the statements 
PEVLIE members of the Kennebec County 4 | I made were * False’’ neither do I consider them “ a- 
r Society are reminded ad (a camper ~ busive” unless telling the truth is an abusive affair. 
deh ee Son ony of Aa 7 sett at eee o'clockda The charges I alledged against him upon which I 
Wednesday the 26th day of “Augu ; grounded the epithet of “ uaprincipled Interloper” in 
the afternoon. : «,_| the artiele to which he alludes, were in substance as 
It will be recollected that at the last rep. of the -e follows: Ist. He had ridiculed the idea thata ma- 
ciety a Committee was chosen to = sere nea toe iiled dia wade. white eredhd thauithne bleae 
the expediency bc oy Sao R wos oa wae own grain to advantage, until he saw the work actually per- 
Cattle Show and Fair o | netting’ of ted Goll formed, and after seeing the operation of the Machine 
then next semi-annual or annual meeting ¢ “ + he used what little influence he possessed in trying to 
As this subject may come Ane acter ~e ene hm prejudice the minds of People against its operation and 
it being the only one to be held previous to the he a be */ utility. But when he found the Machine would suc- 
it is hoped that a general attendance of all the members| 04 and the demand was increasing he then makes an 
will be present ly 17 oat Noyes, Rec. Sec'y. attempt by slight alterations in my Machine to evade 
Winthrop, July 1+, . 


Machine! ry. | tion. 
eet red Agen be ake param that | To prove the facts contained in the first part of this 
H they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING |charge I have only to refer to those who purchased 
BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDINER, 
where they will be in readiness at all times to accommo- 
date those who may favor them with their custom. They 
navean TRON FOUNDRY connected with the Ma- 








last season, and if my, testimony is worth any thing in 
this case I will affirm that the evidence has been com- 
municated to me from his own lips. The last part ef 
: the charge namely, that he has made an attempt by 
chine Shop, where persons can have almost every kind of slight alterations in our Machine to evade the Patent, 
Casting made at short ee Persons wishing for Mill is undeniably proved by an examination and compari- 
work or Castings for Mills, will find it particularly to their | con of the two Machines. The form and construction 
advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that) of that which he claims as his invention is substan- 
kind of work is very extensive and as good as can be found | jjq}jy like our machine. The eylinder, straw-carrier, 
in any place whatever. and fanning-mill, all stand precisely in the same posi- 

Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—such | tjon we use in our machine, a rack or grate, which we 
as Cart and Wagon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, | pjace immediately over the belt or straw-carrier, at the 
Ash and Boiler Mouths, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of | Jower edge of the concave, designed as a guard, or 


jour Patent, and claims the machine as his own inven-| 


Horse Powers and Thrashers of him previous to the | 


make a sketch draft of the machine desiring that you 
would also make a record of the same, as evidence of 
the time when our plan was first matured, at this 
time there was no machine of this kind known in the 
U.S. and there is no doubt but our machine is the first 
combination of the Thrasher, Straw-Carrier and 
funning mill, ever known to the American people. 
| The plan as originally sketched by you—was in 
principle and form similar to the one on which we ob- 
tained our patent, although by experiment and experi- 
ence it was fuund necessary to modify and alter cer- 
tain parts where the operation was problematical, un- 
til it could be ascertained by using an operative ma- 
chine with the aifferent kinds of grain it was designed 
to thrash and clean. At the time we commenced the 
building of this machine it was considered by all our 
‘friends as a doubtful and hazardous undertaking, and 
we were frequently admonished and advised to give 
up the idea, and pursue some business that would be 
more sure to return usa reward for our labor. But, 
we persevered in our designs, at no inconsiderable ex- 
peuse both of time and money until we accomplished 
the object of our desire, the whole arrangement ana 
,combination of the machine was original with us, and 
by our exertions brought into existence in its present 
| form and size, and no man of common honesty who 
knows so many of the fuets I have here stated, as Lu- 
ther Whitman,wil! deny to us the just meed and credit 
of the invention. 


‘3 on you about that time and requested you to 
| 





It is the form, combination, and almost precise con- 
struction of our machine, for thrashing and cleaning 
grain, that I say Whitman has copied and is now rep- 
resenting as his machine, when he knows the machine 





different kinds and sizes, Xe. Se. what we term guard-slats to prevent the straw and 
Ail orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the! grain when it passes through the Thrasher from strik- | 
most reasonable terms, without delay. ing the straw-carrier with that force which it otherwise 
Repairing done as usual. would, thereby preserving it from wear, and accidents 
Gardiner, March 21, 1840. ly12 | occasioned by the breaking of teeth &e. Whitman vu- 
7 eines ade |ses the rack or grate for the same purpose placed in 
stray iforse. | the same Sesialen in the machine. a State carrier | 

Strayed or stolen from the pasture of Samuel Tarbox of| js made by taking slats of wood say 3-8 of an inch in| 
Danville, (Me.,) onthe nightof the 6th instant, a dark | thickness and 14 inch in width these slats are set edge- 
Bay forse, about ten years old, one or both hind feet) wise one inch and a half apart and confined at either 
white, a white stripe in his face, scars on the back part of | end by means of tenons in short blocks fitted for the 
his thigh, white spots on the back, and on the back part of | purpose. Of these slats thus set up edgewise we 
his forelegs near the belly. Whoever will give informa-| form an endless belt or apron by fustening the blocks 
tion to the svbscriber in Hartland through the Maine Far- | to strips of leather, and cover the under or lower edge 
mer or otherwise, where said Horse may be found, shall | of the slats with canvass. The design of setting the | 
ve suitably rewarded and all necessary charges paid. | slats edgewise and covering the lower edge is to form | 
JOUN STINCHFIELD. | troughs or cells for the grain and chaff to fall into as’ 

Hartland, July 11, 1840. (28 itcomes from the Thrasher while the straw lays on 
= . ao 1 py : — terrors. of the slats completely separated from the 
( iH AVI VEONE \\ | grain and chaff, and in this condition the whole is car- 

Wad t LW Ese | ried forward by the continual revolving of the straw- 
fEXHE sabscriber would inform the pablic that he contin- jearrier while the machine is in operation depositing | 
dues to carry on the Stone Catting business at the old ithe grain and chaff on a board by which it is convey- 
stand in Augusta, at the foot of Jail Hill. two doors west | ed to the fan and throwing the straw from the ma- 
of G. C, Child's store where he keeps a large assortment of | chine, atthe same time. Whitman's straw-carrier is 
stone, consisting of the best New-York white marbie and | ™ade of slats similar to those I have before described, 
Quiney slate stone, Harvard slate of the first quality from ;“"4 about the same dimensions set edgewise just in| 
Massachusetts, &e. &e. He would only say to those in-|'he same manner and for the purpose of forming | 
dividuais who wish to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, | "eughs or cells to receive the grain and chatl, and sep- 
Tomb Tables, Soap Stone, Paint Mills, Paint Stones, &e. | *F@ting the straw*therefrom, in this separate condition 
that if they wiil call and examine the chance of selecting | the whole is carried forward, the grain and chaff de- 
} 
| 
| 








| 
} 
} 
} 
' 
! 





among about 1500 or 2000 feet of Stone, almost if not} om hi the Swill? mill and — cone meee n off 
quite equal to the Italian White marble, also his Prices ay os 9 . A ome age re principle a teration 
and workmanship, if he cannot give as good satisfaction as | "® [8S en *% is meee le ane gran attempt " e- 
“dead . / : , vasion, Which is, s ¥ » canvass fron 
itany other shop in Maine or Massachusetts, he will pledge th cae > ~ a , ho , - pin SOP. FOOT js : 
oni . , - ie lower edge > slats thé mpose our sthaw- 
himself to satisiy those who call, for their trouble. His ; age oF the slats tnat compose © 
2) . , va ’ jcarrier, and substitute for it, aA plece Oj buard, the 
Rhop is in sight of Market Square. =e 4 , ; ; : 
Toe ' . i. , edge of the slats laying of resting on this board it will 
® companies who unite to purchase anv of the above. a ; ; 
Voeal mi | be seen form troughs or cells in the same manner dif- 
‘beral discount will be made. All orders promptly attend- |... - ’ 
wags : ff | fering only in the materials that compose the bottom 
ed to, and all kinds of sculpture: and ornamenting in stone | Ty ah, ' pat Be ) 
Pesviy: , . opesy a m ie principle of the straw-carrier is retained, the al- 
done at short notice. GILBERT PULLEN. |, .., Wag we a ; f 
= . ; : |teration he has made and the operation of if, 1s in fact 
\. B. He also continues to carry or the Stone Catting/ substantially the same. We use an our machine, a 
osiness at Waterville and Winthrop, and intends to pat | circular rake which serves to stir up the straw on the 
“3 prices as low asin Augusta. At Waterville inquire of | straw-carrier as it runs under the rake ; Whitman does 
ir Sanger, and at W inthrop inquire of Mr Carr. He will not use this for the reason that it is claimed by us in 
ve in both places occasionally. G.P. | our patent. But he uses the same shaft on which our 
Avgasta, Dee. 12, 1839. eop3mimivy. |rake is suspended for all the purposes we use it, and 
~ rah he 2 2 ie eee a 2 eave \in the same manager, his fanning mill is made to oper- 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. te with gear subst She the s: , . urs after K 
ey ate w et stantially the same as o after tak- 
T>UGGLES. NOURSE & SON’S P al: . : 
R ee ‘LES, NOURSE § MASON’S Ploughs & Cul | ing off the elevator and shoe which we use for return- 
» tive . ¢ ° » : ° . 
= |ing the light grain or fallings for a second cleaning.— 
“itchforks, manufactured by J. Pope, Hallowell % |] {, - 
Road y naan ¥ o> SOQS, on * } 1 have been thus particular in making a comparison | 
ads. 





Gard ; i | between the two machines, in order to show that 
rarden Hoes, manufuetared by H. Hight, Wayne. | Whitman has copied our machine with the exceptions | 


Pilis? 1a. : . van . , | of a few alterations which are intended expressly for | 
itis’ Machine for Thrashiag and ; 





| inventions.’ 


| its inventor, had promised, when lo! 


was first made and introduced by J. A. Pitts and my- 
self. His only hope of succeeding in his prratical 
course is, that our specific claims do not cover or com- 
prehend but a small part of our machine, these he 
thinks to evade by tearing off some and mutilating 
others, while the remaining part he considers lawful 
plunder. ‘That our claims do not comprehend all the 
improvements in this machine to which we are legally 
and lawfully entitled Lam well aware is true. But it 
is believed enough are secured to us in our Patent, to 
protect us against such manifest and palpable violation 
of our rights as those pat forth by Luther Whitman. 
In the article that I wrote for your paper, | made a 


i statement in these words (which intended to apply to 


Luther Whitman.) “ he is in the habit of taking the im 
provements of others in the line of Thrashing machines 
und Horse Powers and representing them as his own 
Whitman pronounces the article a 
* false and abusive attack” on him. IT will now exam- 
ine this last charge, and begin by saying that his 
Horse Power, “ about which he now prates so loudly,” 
was invented and pat into operation by Mr. Dudley 
Haines, of Readfield some 2or 3 years ago, before 


) @epa's : p 
/“ hitman ever made one of the kind and that this 


same Luther Whitman, went to Mr. Dudley Haines’ 
and examined his Horse Power and took dimensions 
previous to his building the same Horse Power, that 
be has continned to make Mr. Haines’ Horse Power. 
veyglecting to give him credit for the invention, but on 
the other hand has advertised itto the Public as bis 


}own invention, pretending to some and perhaps to the 


greater part of those who purchased of hin that he 
intended to get the Power patented. Se much for the 
wonderful stretch of ingenuity that has been display- 
ed by this consulting mechanie as he is pleased to 
style himself, in getting up his Horse Power. 

When this invention was completed, his next step 
wis to invent a good thrasher to go with his Horse 
Power and this he said would be superior to Pitts’ 
Thrasher, when he got it in operation, be aceordingly 
went to work and madea thrasherin the common 
way, by putting the teeth into wrought iren beaters o1 
bars on the same pring iple, that hundreds of Thrash 
ers had been been prey iously made, When it was 
ready for delivery, it was taken from the shop with 
the most confident assurances that it was every thing 
! in a few days it 
wis brought hack condemned as good for nothing. — 


His first plan was a total failure, and Pitts’ machine 


was notdown. The “ mountain had been in travail, 


and brought forth,’ and it was not so much as a mouse 


track. But as an ingenious mind is always prolific, 
und necessity the mother of inventions, he was net 
long in making up his mind what course to take, there 
Was one other plan that occurred to him which he had 
not yet tried. The principle of the Thrasher that he 


| the purpose of evading our patent, for this object’ he} would produce by this new invention was such that he 

‘ . — - 5 . ~*~. “ - 
Cleaning Grain. sentto the Pateat Office and obtained a copy of our! had every reason in the world to believe it would 

Lo i . F 2 . ‘ 

“In. Eprron :—I saw in the last Farmer, a Notice, 





specific claims, and with this document and our eper-| work toa charm. This improvement consisted in go- 
signed by Luther Whitman, purporting to be a state-| #tive machine before him has by tearing out some | ing to the furnace where our thrashers were cast, and 
tent of faets,in relation to certain improvements ina taking a lot of cylinders from the same patterns ; of 





parts and making a few trifling alterations undertaken | 


Horse Power and Thrasher Invented and introduced to | '® make our machine and sell it as hisinvention. For! these he immediately commenced the business ot 
the Public about the years 1833 and ’34, by J. A. Pitts | t@tng these facts I am accused publicly of making! building Pitts’ Thrashers and Mr. Maines’ Horse Pow- 
and myself. With other assertions respecting our Ma- |“ false representations and an ‘“ ungentlemanly” at- | ers, advertised them to the Public ashis improvements 
chine for Thrashing and Cleansing Grain. He says he tack on the character of Luther Whitman. and still continues the business. IT know of no part of 
's compelled to make these statements in consequence That the machine of which I now speak is the orig-| the Horse Power and Thrasher he is thus making that 
“' “a false aud abusive attack’’ made by me on him in| inal invention of J. A. Pitts and myself will appear | was not invented and putin operation by other meo 
Your paper, P evident when it is known that in the winter of 1534 previous to his adopting them as his own impruve- 

No doubt his remarks were called forth in that I| we projected and matured the plan of this Machine, ment and he would now be liable to a prosecution for 
Wrote for your paper, in which I made a particular al- (and you will undoubtedly recollect Mr. Editor, that 1) taking the inventions and improvements of others in 
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MAINE FARMER, 








an unlawful and illegal manner, provided the inven- 
tors had secured their improvements by Letters Patent. 


with taking the improvements of others and represent- 
ing them as his own. 


Having shown that my last charge against Luthe 
Whitman is true, and not“ false” as he has stated i 
to be, I will now examine the “ facts’’ which he says 
ne is compelled to stale respecting the original inven- 
tion of J. A. Pitts and myself. 

But before applying my remarks directly to 
the “ facts'’ under consideration, it may be proper 
te state in reference to inventions and improvements, 
that they invariably consist of a combination and ar- 
rangement of known principles and motion arranged 
in @ proper manner and adapted to the performance of 
the work for which the machine is intended, it is not 
the particular rol), chain, wheel, screw or spring, that 
constitutes the invention. The invention and im- 
provement consists in the application and particular 
arrangemeat of these things under different forms and 
sizes, constituting different machines, designed to per- 
form different objects, for instance the chains that we 
use in our Horse Power are in principles the same as 
common open link chain, made to work as gear - a 
cog wheel which has long been in use in different 
kinds of machinery, but it never was to my koow!l- 
edge applied to a Horse Power before our application, 
also the rolls on which the floor and horses are sup- 
ported or held up, is in principle precisely the same as 
the common rolling pin used by every housewife in 
our village. ‘This roll has been in common use for 
moving heavy bodies since my first remembrance, 
when a farmer has occasion to move a stick of timber 
he frequently raises one end of it, puts under one or 
more of these same kind of rolls as circumstances re- 
quire and on them he rolls the stick. Whitman says 
these rolls “ are known as an English invention” but 
is it not true the roll was known and used for various 
purposes before England bad a name among the na- 
tions of the earth ? But l never knew of theie being 
used under our arrangement and applied to a Horse 
Power before John A. Pitts and myself so applied 
them, and 1t is the application and uses of them fora 
Horse Power that we claim as our invention, and for 
which a Patent was granted tous. If our chain and 
rolls had been previously used in the same manuer and 
fur the same purposes that we use them, then our 
claim to the invention of our Horse Power would rest 
upon the same ground Whitman's does to the inven- 
tion of his Horae Power. But at the time we made 
our Horse Power there was no Horse Power in use ip 
the U. S. among the Farmers and Mechanics with the 
exception of Mr. Lane's. The floor on which the 
horse travels on this machine is made of round bars of 
iron, and cannot be conveniently constructed for tw 
work but one Horse aot the same time. Our machine 
as regards the floor is entirely different in 1s constrac- 
tion and completely adapted to the work of two hor- 
ses abreast. This improvement was greatly to be de- 
sired by the farmer as the power of one horse was not 
sufficient to perform the labor of thrashing with a ma- 
chine without being hard on the horse. Our machine 
was also as light and portable as Mr. Lane's one horse 
power, this gave it the advantage over Mr. Lane's, 
notwithstanJing the bigh estimation in which his ma- 
chines were held by many who had them iu operation. 
And I may safely say without the fear of contradiction 
that our machine was the first two Horse Power that 
was ever made in the U. States and is now in opera- 
tion, on the principle of the endless chain. From Lu- 
ther Whitman's Notice that appeared in vour last pa- 
per, L copy the following statement te which he_ bas 
signed his name. ‘ Some eight or ten years ago Jobn 
A. Pitts and this same Hiram A. Pitts came to me 
with a carding machine chain and rolls that Mr. Ken- 
dall used under his cir ular saw carriage (which «are 
known as an English invention) for information how 
to make a patent thrashing machine that would evade 
Lane's Patent. Now IL, pronounce this statement a 
falsehood length and breadth and Whitman knew it to 
be such when he signed his name to it. The very idea 
of making a thrashing machine of a “carding ma- 
chine chain” and a lot of roils is sufficient to prove his 
statement what I have pronounced it, even ia the ab- 
sence of all other facts, But I have not charity e- 
nough to believe him so ignorant in the principle of 
mechanics (although I can assure him my charity is 
not at all parsimonious on this point) as to think that 
when he made the above statement he could reasona- 
bly think it would be believed by any man of common 
sense who ever saw a thrashing machine, neither do I 
believe such an idea ever entered the mind of any 
man except this same Luther Whitman. I have fur- 
ther to say respecting this statement of Lather Whit- 
man namely: that I never went to him eight or tea 
years ago nor any subsequent period for information 
how to make a Patent thrashing machine to evade 
Lane's patent, nor did I ever apply to him “ for infor- 
mation how to make a Patent’’ machine of any descrip- 
tion. I never carried rolle to him “ that Mr. Kendail 
used ander his circular carriage, nor do I believe he 
can give @ description of Mr. K.’s roils and the man- 


per he applied thea: to his circular saw carriage, tales | 


| 


But on this account he is none the less chargeable | applying them to his carriage 1s very different from| dow blind is constructed ; 


; 


| 


r| With a carding chain at the time he specifies, or at any 
,| other time for the purpose he alledges, and I regret to 








he obtains some information respecting them, Mr.|same object. Tie rack or grate inm 


Kendall's arrangement of the rolls and bis manner of 


ours, and would not answer the purpose for which we 
apply them. I further say that I never went to him 


be under the necessity of charging upon any man a 
deliberate falsehood, and more especially one of my 
neighbors in this public manner. he statement how- 
ever was made by him as public, as this exposure, and 
if he has no regard for his character, for truth than he 
has manifested in this instance, he must back up his 
statements of “ facts’ with something better than his 
own assertions. After saying what I think is sufficient 
so far as Whitman's statement concerns me, and as 
John A. Pitts is not in the State and had nothing to 
do respecting the allusion { made to Whitman in your 
paper, I will just remark, that, to those who are ac- 
quainted with John A. Pitts and this Luther Whitman, 
the statement will appear as ridiculous as it is false. 

There are some circumstances connected with this 
carding machine chain business perhaps my neighbor 
Whitman will recollect, and I will mestion them for 
his especial benefit, first I will inform him it is but six 
years last December since John A. Pitts and Hiram A. 
Pitts ever attempted to make a Horse Power on the 
principle ot the endless chain. After our plan of a 
horse power was furmed and we had agreed upon the 
same, we applied to Mr. Ezra Whitman of Winthrop 
to make the chains for our model, he being a cloek and 
watchmaker by trade, and his tools were suitable to do 
work of this kind. To Mr E. Whitman who is the 
father of Luther Whitman we explained our plan o 
the machinery freely and without any reserve propos- 
ing different ways by which the chain could be made 
aud mutually consulting upon the various ways thus 
proposed, we had no suspicion that any advantage 
would be taken of the disclosures we had made under 
these circumstances, until we learned tkat Luther 
Whitman was specifying some of the chains we had 
talked of, as hisinvention. It is true he was frequent- 
ly about the shop and all our plans were explained as 
freely to him as to his father. When we found our 
confidence had been betrayed in this unprincipled and 
ungenerous manner we withdrew all intercourse from 
them so far as related to our improvements, and- have 
never since confided to them any of our improvements, 
until they were manifested in our operative machines. 
At the time to which f refer, the idea of using the sur- 
face roll to support or hold up the horse, had not oe- 
curred to us, and Whitman knew nothing about them 
until he saw them in thoshop where we made our 
first machine. We subsequently employed Luther 
Whitman to manufacture machines for us, until the 
bungling and unfaithful manner in which he done his 
work compelled us to quithis shop and employ more 
faithful and experienced mechanics. 


I further notice over his signature as follows viz: 
* no doubt the increased demand my machine has, ex- 
cited his malignity’’ &e. On this quotation I have 
no commeuts tomake. “IT know not to what he re- 
fers."’ Again, “ if it be the cylinder that I have used 
and altered, or in other words lengthened out toe two 
feet, Jum prepared to prove if required, that he and 
John A. Pitts had no part in the invention of it.” it 
may be that Whitman is as stupid and ignorant, as he 
represents himself to be in the first part of this last 
quotation, for it would seem that no person of ordina- | 
ry understanding could mistake my meaning and refer- 
ence, on reading the remarks I first wrote for your pa- 
per. Now, we are desired to believe him destitute of 
the ability to understand plain language or that he voi- 
untarily signed his name toa falsehood. The last 
part of this quotation is destitute of truth as his other 





‘“*fucts” that | have examined he is not prepared to | 
prove what J. A. Pitts, and H. A. Pitts, had nothing | 
to do in the invention of the thrasher that he has plun- 
dered from us in the way and manner I have described 
norcan he prepare himself to prove any such thing. 


The Books of Holmes & Robbins of Gardiner, 
and of Mr Freeman, the Machinist at Hallowell, 
will show that Whitman's statement is wholly des- 
titute of truth. Messrs. H. & R. of Gardiner made! 
eur patterns for the first castings, and Mr Freeman 
fitted our first castings vp, At this time there were 
some six or eight persons who owned an interest in 
common with us in the Horse Power Patent, who 
all paid their preportion of the expense of getting 
up the Cylinder. I could give the reasons why the 
improvement was not patented at the time if it 
were necessary, but it would only extend my remarks. 

Passing over some other statements of * facts ” that 
Whitman has made in his Notice, which I can prove 
are falsehoods, I come to his challenge. He says, 
‘now I challenge Friend Pitts to specify one claim in 
his machine that I use in mine.”’ t shall accept the 
challenge, although I do not expect to try the legal 
claim that I have to my machine in the columns of a 
newspaper; but as ke challenges me to show one, I 
will do it just to gratify him. We cleim the Guard slats 
placed at the lower edge of the concave to preserve the 
the separating belt or straw carrier from wear, &e.—W. 





uses Guard slats placed in the same manner and for the 





. —<—<—<—<— 
of nail plate in the same way éaiuehne 
the slats or bars which 


compose his grate are round and made of wood 
Now the law says in relation to improvenents he 
*‘ simply changing the form or proportion of a - 
chine shall not be deemed an improvement.” Aw 
I ask, has Whitmnn done any thing more than to 
change the form and proportion of the slats or bx 
that constitute the rack or grate? No part of the 
principle or abject is changed, and therefore it 
substantially the same thing. Would the principle of 
the Gridiron be changed to make the bars of one of 
square iron and the bars of the other of round iron ? 
Or suppose Whitman should find his neighbor's 
horse tied to the fence with a rope by means of a 
square knot, and he should untie the rope, and im. 
meditately tie it again with a “ granny not,” will 
he contend that the horse is tied upon a new prin- 
ciple ? 

This is a fair and full specimen of the alterations 
he has made in my machine for Thrashing and 
Cleaning grain, and in this way he is trying to e- 
vade our Patent, and claim the invention of my ma- 
chine. And as I have before said, the only hope 
he has of succeeding is that our specific claims do 
not cover but a small part of our machine. Tho 
Thrasher that he has been selling as his for two 
years or more, he plundered trom us in the same 
manner, and he stil! continues to prowl about our 
shops, adopting as his own such improvements aa 
we intr duce into our machines, which are not im- 
mediately secured by Letters Patent. I have felt it 
my duty thus to expose him to the public, that peo- 
ple may know who this great inventer is, when they 
see his machines advertised. That many have been 
deceived by his false representations, and have sup- 
posed him to be the real inventer of the machines 
to which he pretends, there can be no doubt I 
will therefore say for the benefit of the community 
generally, that if they want a Horse Power and 
Thrasher of the kind made and sold by Luther Whit- 
man, they have the same right and privilege to 
make them themselves or employ mechanics in their 
own neighborhood as Mr Whitman, and could go 
into the business much more honorably. 


In conclusion, Whitman says that he shall put his 
machine in operation * on Pitts’ unsold territory, and 
shall be prepared to meet him with his machine on 
any Barn floor of grain or before any Court of Justice.” 
I will meet him and his machine in competition on the 
thrashing floor at anv time and place he may propose, 
when I am in this State, if he will give me sufficient 
assurances that he will not back out when the time 
comes. To what he says about his being prepared to 
meet me in a Court of Justice, I have only to add that 
in inventing and getting our machine into successful 
operation, we have spent tnousands of dollars and 
three or four years labor, and now when we have but 
just overcome the prejudices and doubis of an unbe- 
lieving world, it is hard to be robbed of the fruits of 
our labor, and the benefit of our improvement ; and if 
he comes on to mv unsold territory with a machine 
which | think is a violation and infringment of rights 
secured to me by law, I will resort to such legal means 
as the laws of my country afford, to proteet my rights 
and chastise the interloper. 

HIRAM A. PITTS. 

Winthrop, August, 1840. 
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